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Street fighting 

The specialised tactics of urban warfare 



Regular armies do not like fighting in built-up areas. 
They tend to be organised and equipped for cam¬ 
paigns of movement in open country, where observa¬ 
tion is relatively good, space for manoeuvre is avail¬ 
able and civilian populations are sparse. None of this 
exists once a city is entered. The army is forced down 
the narrow channels of roads or streets, attacked from 
all angles in a claustrophobic environment and split 
into small sub-units as individual buildings have to be 
cleared. Dependence upon vehicles may become a 
liability once anything on the streets is ambushed, and 
weapons designed for the comparatively longer 
ranges of open war may be rendered ineffective in 
close urban surroundings. 

Civilians will get in the way and may even pose an 
additional threat if they actually take up arms. Sol¬ 
diers will corne under intense psychological pressure 
in circumstances of close combat for which they have 
probably not been specifically trained, and command 
and control will be difficult as communications break 
down. In short, what the British Army calls FIBUA 


(Fighting in Built Up Areas) and the*Americans term 
MOBA (Military Operations in Built-up Areas) has 
all the makings of a military nightmare. 

Yet modem cities or urban sprawls cannot be 
ignored. They are centres of political, cultural and 
economic life in any state, often containing essential 
strategic targets, ranging-from command headquar¬ 
ters to river crossings or road junctions. In addition, 
with the rapid process of urbanisation in recent years, 
cities are often too large to by-pass and are certainly 
too important to leave to the mercy of guerrillas or 
terrorists in an insurgency. Whether armies like it or 
not, urban operations have become a central feature of 
modem military life. 

There are many possible approaches to the prob¬ 
lems of urban fighting. Traditionally the idea has 
always been to by-pass such centres, cutting them off 
from outside support while pursuing the more impor¬ 
tant military goal of defeating the enemy army. If this 
can be achieved, the city will either ‘wither on the 
vine’ or surrender automatically once its military 


An infantryman in South 
Vietnam mans a 0.3in 
Browning machine gun. 
Although seemingly 
exposed, the gunner is in 
fact commanding a wide 
arc of fire and thus giving 
coverto advancing troops. 
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support disappears. Such a ploy was effectively car¬ 
ried out by North Vietnamese troops in 1975 when the 
defeat of the South Vietnamese Army gave them a 
fairly effortless entry into Saigon. 

Admittedly, if the city in question blocks the line of 
advance or contains a target of great Strategic signi¬ 
ficance, more direct action may have to be taken, but 
even when a siege is organised it is often accepted that 
once the outer defences have been breached, surren¬ 
der will ensue. The British entry into Port Stanley on 
East Falkland in June 1982 may be said to have 
followed this pattern. The strategy as a whole may be 
summed up as one of clear avoidance of urban 
fighting. Most armies prefer this approach. 

But avoidance has become less feasible as cities 
have expanded and it is, of course, militarily unsound 
if the urban area is being assaulted from within by 
small groups of guerrillas. Such factors make military 
involvement inevitable, although it can vary dramati¬ 
cally in scale. As all regular armies contain an enor¬ 
mous potential for destruction, one of the easiest 
options open to them is to subject the city to an 
overwhelming weight of fire, forcing surrender 
through devastation. This was a favourite approach in 
the ‘total war’ conditions of World War II. On 7 July 

1944, for example, as Anglo-Canadian troops 
approached Caen in northern France, 467 Lancaster 
and Halifax heavy bombers dropped 2560 tons of high 
explosive onto the town; nine months later, on 7 April 

1945, the Russians did the same to Konigsberg in 
eastern Germany, depositing 550 tons of bombs onto 
the city centre in just 45 minutes. 

Artillery can achieve similar results. In the Berlin 
operation of April-May 1945 the Russians massed 
41,600 guns and mortars, subjecting the city to a 
shattering barrage. In September 1980 the Iraqis used 
massed artillery fire against the Iranian city of Khor- 
ramshahr and in June 1982 the Israelis deployed both 
aircraft and artillery against Beirut. Indeed, it is not 
unknown for such methods to be used against urban 
insurgents. In February 1968 American artillery, 
aircraft and even naval units bombarded North Viet¬ 
namese and Viet Cong positions in the South Viet¬ 
namese city of Hue, pursuing a deliberate policy of 
destruction in an effort to minimise casualties among 
their own ground forces. 

Such a strategy rarely works on its own, if only 
because, in the end, the urban centre has to be 
occupied and made secure. As complete destruction, 
even with today’s sophisticated weapons, is virtually 
impossible to achieve, some defenders will survive 
and. if the city is not taken quickly, they will emerge 
and use the rubble to set up effective ambush posi¬ 
tions. Even if the ultimate in destructive techniques - 
a nuclear explosion - was to be used, a follow-up 
assault would have to be carried out, in extremely 
difficult conditions. Chemical, biological or en¬ 
hanced radiation (‘neutron bomb’) devices may pro¬ 
vide new opportunities for the future, but the con¬ 
tamination involved could prove counter-productive 
while the mere threat of their use could generate 
civilian panic and produce a refugee problem that 
would delay a conventional advance. Add to this the 
political problems involved in such a policy of de¬ 
liberate devastation and it may be seen that strategies 
of mass destruction are by no means straightforward. 

There are more subtle approaches. The most attrac¬ 
tive is to take the city in a sudden attack, occupying 
key features in a surprise move before the defenders 
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are properly organised. Soviet military doctrine 
favours this approach, advocatinglhe use of airborne 
or special forces to operate in Nato rear areas and open 
the way for a conventional advance through towns 
and cities. Indeed, the Russians have used such 
methods on at least three occasions since 1945, with 
significant short-term results. In the early hours of 4 
November 1956 for example, Russian tanks moved in 
to secure key buildings and bridges in Budapest, 
catching the Hungarian freedom-fighters by surprise; 
in August 1968 up to 500,000 Warsaw Pact troops 
suddenly seized the major cities of Czechoslovakia; 
and in December 1979 the cross-border invasion of 
Afghanistan was preceded by a seizure of important 
locations in Kabul. 

Opposition is rarely silenced by such methods, 
however, leaving the occupying forces to face a 
guerrilla-style campaign that involves the commit¬ 
ment of troops to street-fighting. If the guerrillas, 
either in response to occupation or in pursuit of 
political change, choose to fight in the cities, they 
enjoy definite military advantages. Whether they are 
the Tupamaros in Montevideo or the Provisional IRA 
in Belfast, they operate from within the civilian 
population and are able to use their intimate know- 





Running fast, splitting up 
as they go and keeping in 
constant radio contact with 
their commander, a unit of 
South Vietnamese marines 
move through the streets 
in a 'sweep and search' 
operation. They are 
carrying M16 assault rifles 
-high velocity weapons 
able to deliver accurate 
bursts of fire at 
comparatively long ranges 
which is invaluable in 
street fighting. Bottom: 
Government troops in 
Nicaragua come underfire 
from guerrillas. 


ledge of the urban area to mount hit-and-run atta 
upon seturity forces who find it almost impossible to 
locate and destroy them. The military options of 
avoidance or complete urban destruction are usually 
politically unacceptable, particularly if the campaign 
is being waged on home ground, and the use of such 
weapons as artillery or aircraft could be counter¬ 
productive, destroying valuable buildings and 
alienating the very civilian population the army is 
supposed to protect. 

Security forces caught in such circumstances have 
to be subtle in the extreme and adopt a low-profile. It is 
an approach that the British Army has attempted to 
follow in Northern Ireland since 1969. Careful 
gathering of intelligence to isolate the guerrillas, 
constant military presence on the streets to prevent the 
creation of ‘no-go’ areas, selective counter-action 
against known targets and a constant search for a 
political solution which will ‘defuse’ the situation - 
all this adds up to a type of warfare for which few 
armies are trained and even fewer are psychologically 
prepared. In such circumstances command initiative 
has to be devolved to the lowest levels, special 
weapons have to be developed to cope with a strange 
environment and casualties have to be absorbed with- 
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out the level of action escalating. Some armies have 
found this an extremely difficult task and have over¬ 
reacted: the use of institutionalised torture by ele¬ 
ments of the French Army in Algiers in 1957 is a case 
in point, producing a political backlash in Paris which 
undoubtedly contributed to the eventual granting of 
Algerian independence. 

But even this scale of involvement does not consti¬ 
tute the real nightmare of urban fighting - the full- 
scale military clearance of a city, street-by-street and 
house-by-house. The defenders hold many advan¬ 
tages , being able to fortify individual buildings, set up 
improvised road-blocks and force the attacking 
troops along narrow streets containing well-sited 
machine guns, booby-traps and snipers. They can 
also move quickly from place to place using the 
sewers or back streets. Even if the attackers use tanks 
in an effort to blast their way forward, the defenders 
can respond with Molotov cocktails or grenades 
dropped from the windows of surrounding buildings, 
as Soviet troops discovered to their cost in B udapest in 
1956. 

In the end the only effective method available to the 
attackers is to take out each building in turn, using 
individual tanks, or artillery pieces for direct fire 
support. South Vietnamese and American Marines 
were forced to adopt such tactics in Hue in 1968, 
losing over 500 men in clearing the Citadel in the 
centre of the city despite a terrific preliminary bom¬ 
bardment. Israeli forces experienced similar prob¬ 
lems in Jerusalem in June 1967, while the Iraqis 
probably suffered up to 5000 casualties in Khorram- 
shahr in September 1980. It is one of the worst types of 
combat, requiring a depth of psychological tenacity 
and personal bravery that few armies naturally con¬ 
tain. It was graphically described in 1945 by BBC 
correspondent Denis Johnston, and the basic charac¬ 
teristics have not changed since: 

The old hands at the game go through a town 
keeping inside the houses and using bazookas to 
knock holes in the dividing walls as they go, and when 


they come to the end of the block and have to cross the 
street to the next block they throw out smoke first and 
cross over under cover of that. They say it’s usually 
better to clear out a house from the top downwards if 
you can. Break a hole in the roof and get in by an upper 
floor if possible.... But of course a lot depends on the 
type of defence being met with; if it mainly consists of 
sniping, it’s best to go slowly and very deliberately, 
and in small groups. Snipers very often won’t fire at a 
group, when they’ll shoot a single man; they’re afraid 
of giving away their position to the men whom they 
can’t hit with their first shots. But if the defence is 
heavy you’ve got to keep dispersed, move fast, and 
keep on moving whatever happens.... You feel in¬ 
clined to drop down and bury your head, and the next 
shot gets you; you want to cluster together for mutual 
company, and in this way you may give them a real 
target, but all the old hands will tell you to keep your 
head up and your eyes open and your legs moving, 
and at all costs keep apart. ’ 

Nor are the problems purely personal ones, for 
despite the growing importance of urban areas in both 
conventional and guerrilla campaigns, few regular 
armies appear to appreciate the procedures involved, 
making only token efforts to train specifically for 
them. The ones who are prepared tend to be those who 
have experienced the trauma of urban involvement in 
recent years - the Americans, Russians, British, 
Israelis and, probably, the Iraqis and Iranians. The 
attitude of the majority, reinforcing the traditional 
military predilection towards ignoring or avoiding 
urban fighting, is summed up by an anonymous West 
German general: ‘My troops sit in vehicles, are 
trained to fight from vehicles and their weapons are 
specially suited to fighting a mobile enemy in open 
country. I don’t have the manpower, the training, the 
equipment for city fighting. ’ John Pimlott 


Below: A US M41 
tank patrols the streets of a 
South Vietnamese town. 
Although it is supreme in 
open country, in built-up 
areas thetankis^xtemely 
vulnerable to determined 
infantry attacks. 













The young state struggles to survive 


After the United Nations decided in November 1947 
to partition Palestine, fighting broke out between the 
Arabs and the Jews. The Palestinian Arabs and the 
surrounding Arab states rejected partition out of hand 
and declared their intention to fight in order to prevent 
its implementation. Sporadic engagements followed 
the UN decision and as British withdrawal from the 
Mandate drew nearer, hostilities escalated. 

For the Jewish forces the main problem was that 
they were still an underground army and in heavy 
weapons - tanks, artillery, aircraft - they were very 
inferior to the Arabs. In preparation for the British 
withdrawal, the Arabs attempted to coordinate their 
forces, but conflicting aims frustrated their hopes for 
a unified command; and, although the common hos¬ 
tility to Jewish nationalism provided a degree of 
unity, internal territorial struggles proved to be the 
Arabs’ greatest weakness. 

The Arab forces that attacked the infant state of 
Israel totalled approximately 37,000 troops in armies 
from Iraq, Syria, Lebanon, Egypt and Transjordan, 
two guerrilla forces who owed allegiance to the Grand 
Mufti of Jerusalem, and finally the Arab Liberation 
Army (ALA), which was formed by the kings and 
presidents of Arab countries (other than Transjordan) 
in the hope that such a force might contain King 
Abdullah’s aims of a Palestinian-Jordanian kingdom. 
For, without a doubt, the strongest of the Arab armies 
was that of King Abdullah of Jordan. His Arab 
Legion, commanded by Lieutenant-General Sir John 
Bagot Glubb (popularly known as Glubb Pasha), 
numbered 10,000 troops with armoured and artillery 
sections and had the advantage of being trained by the 
British. 

The confrontation between Arab and Jew became 


open war upon the withdrawal of the British on 14 
May 1948. The invading Arab armies - the Egyptians 
to the south, the Arab Legion and the Iraqi Army to the 
east, and the Syrians and Lebanese to the north - 
began full-scale military operations against the newly 
proclaimed state of Israel with what seemed to be a 
major strategic advantage, in that they were forcing 
the small Israeli Army to fight on three fronts. How¬ 
ever, while the Israeli forces effectively numbered just 
28,000, a high level of mobility and interior lines of 
communication gave them definite advantages over 
the dispersed and poorly coordinated Arab forces. 

On 14 May Syrian and Lebanese formations 
moved against a single Jewish brigade in the upper 
Jordan Valley. The Syrian forces b^gan the offensive 
with a concentrated artillery bombardment of the Ein 
Gev area and this was followed up with an armoured 
advance parallel to the Galilee coast, through Zemach 
and on towards the Degania villages. 

At dawn on the 20th the Arabs opened the offensive 
on the Degania villages with a heavy artillery barrage. 
Following this was an advance by infantry with 
armoured support. However, although the advance 
reached the Israeli trenches, the defenders, using 
Molotov cocktails and PI AT anti-tank weapons, 
managed to repulse the Syrians - mainly due to the 
fact that the bulk of the Syrian infantry had not kept up 
with the armoured spearhead. 

Later in the day a second Syrian advance proved to 
be no more successful, and it was at this point that the 
Israelis suddenly took the initiative. Artillery pieces 
that had only recently arrived in Tel Aviv were rushed 
to the north and, with no training whatsoever, the 
Israeli Army managed to get them into action. A few 
practice shots were used to zero the guns and it was not 


Above: Jewish irregulars 
defend a position against 
Arab attack during the 
fighting in May 1948. 
Although only lightly 
armed, these forces put up 
a dogged resistance to 
their better-armed Arab 
opponents. 
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Above right: Israeli troops 
of the Haganah await 
orders after occupying the 
Arab village of Kakoun. 

Just visible on the left is a 
US-built jeep, an 
invaluable vehicle inthe 
rough terrain of Palestine. 
The ability to switch troops 
from one threatened sector 
to another was a central 
ingredient of Israeli 
success. 


The Arab forces 

The Arab League was formed with the aid and 
encouragement of the British on 22 March 1945. 
Its member states were Egypt, Iraq, Syria, Leba¬ 
non, Saudi Arabia, Transjordan and Yemen. The 
league had two major aims: opposition to French 
presence in the Levant, and opposition to the 
Jews in Palestine. 

The Palestinian Arabs, some 1,200,000 strong, 
could raise less than 10,000 trained men so the 
other Arab powers created an Arab Liberation 
Army. 

In May 1948 Arab ground forces committed to 
invading Israel were as follows: 

Lebanese Army 1 battalion 

Arab Liberation 6000 irregulars organised 

Army into 5 battalions 

Syrian Army 2 Inf brigades + 1 armour 

battalion 

Arab Legion 2 Inf brigades (motorised) 

Iraqi Army 1 battalion + 1 armour regt 

Egyptian Army 2 Inf brigades + 1 armour regt 
The Arabs possessed 270 tanks, 300 combat 
aircraft, 150 guns and a total of 35,000 troops. By 
contrast the Israelis had 3 tanks, 35 combat 
aircraft, 5 guns and 28,000 troops. 


long before Israeli shells were hitting Syrian targets. 
The sudden arrival of these artillery pieces caused 
panic among the Syrians who, until this point, had 
exploited the lack of Israeli artillery. As the Syrians 
withdrew, so the Israelis advanced and soon re-took 
all the territory that had previously fallen to the 
invaders. By 23 May the Israelis had effectively won 
the battle for the Jordan Valley. 

On 6 June the Lebanese attacked Malkiya in the 
western sector of Galilee, while the Syrians, having 
reorganised, moved against Mishmar Hayarden in an 
attempt to sever the Israelis’ north-south supply route 
in central Galilee. The Lebanese, with the help of 
some ALA units, quickly took Malkiya and followed 
up with the capture of Kadesh, thus opening a rein¬ 
forcement route to the ALA in central Galilee. In the 
Mishmar Hayarden sector the Syrian attack, particu¬ 
larly well coordinated, advanced in two prongs and, 
although repulsed once, eventually took the town and 
headed towards the main road. Then, on 11 June, the 
first truce between the two sides came into operation. 

In the east on 15 May an Iraqi force had forded the 
Jordan near Gesher. Repulsed by the Israelis, the 
Iraqis withdrew and moved south, crossing the river 
towards Nablus. In a concentrated spearhead they 
advanced through Israpl - hoping to effectively cut 
the state in two - and successfully reached to within 
12km (8 miles) of Nathanya. On the night of 31 May 
the Israelis, seeing the danger of the Iraqi advance, 
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counter-attacked. However, the assault failed and the 
key town of Jenin fell to the Iraqis. And while this was 
happening, the Arab Legion advanced on Jerusalem, 
taking the Old City. 

In a two-pronged attack on the southern front the 
Egyptian ground forces, some 7000 in all, had cros¬ 
sed into Israel on 14 May. A force of 2000 advanced 
towards Beersheba while the bulk of the troops moved 
along the coastal road. Despite the general superiority 
of the Egyptians in terms of arms and equipment, 
failure to coordinate artillery, armour and infantry led 
them into a series of stalemates. In one particular 
instance the village of Kfar Darom, defended by only 
30 Israelis, managed to deny the Egyptians any 
territory. When the Egyptians finally took the village 
it had been evacuated. This and similar incidents 
convinced the invading forces that it would not be 
prudent to engage each and every settlement along the 
way. 

On 20 May the Egyptian forces advanced on Yad 
Mordechai and after consolidating, moved north¬ 
wards on the 29th. The Israelis, who had finally 
received some fighter planes from Europe, flew their 
first sorties against the advancing Arab columns. 
While their strafing was of little practical use, the 
appearance of Israeli fighters was enough to induce 
the Arabs to halt their advance and once more concen¬ 
trate on consolidating their interior lines of com¬ 
munication with the aim of isolating the Negev sector. 
Just before the first truce came into effect on 11 June 
the Egyptians managed to gain command of the main 
Majdal-Faluja highway and effectively cut off the 
Negev. 

It had been hoped at the UN that the truce agree¬ 
ment agreed for 11 June would help establish both 
peace and the state of Israel on a permanent basis. 
However, to both sides the truce was merely a 
breathing space in which to consolidate in preparation 
for the next round of hostilities. After the four-week 
truce the fighting resumed. 

On the northern front on 9 July the Israeli Army - 
known as the IDF (Israeli Defence Force) since 28 
May - launched an encircling offensive against the 
Syrian bridgehead (heavily reinforced during the 
truce) at a point very close to the north-south road in 
east Galilee. After nine days’ fighting the positions of 
both sides remained virtually unchanged. 

In western Galilee the Arab Liberation Army were 
mounting repeated attacks against the area around the 
village of Sejera, and on 14 July mounted eight 
attacks during this one day - but to no avail. The IDF, 
however, launched a counter-offensive and took 
Nazareth on the 16th. 

To the Israelis the most potent Arab force was the 
Arab Legion which, after the end of the first truce, 
controlled Jerusalem, Lod and Ramie, including not 
only Israel’s main railway junction but also its only 
international airport. 

On 9 July the Israelis launched a major attack 
against the Arab forces in Lod. Glubb, realising that 
his forces could not hold the town, did not reinforce 
the garrison and the Israelis quickly established con¬ 
trol. This advance was followed up with an attack 
against Ramie and on the 10th the Israelis controlled 
both towns. But Glubb, realising the strategic value of 
Latrun, had reinforced substantially in this area. 

On the night of 15 July the Israelis mounted an 
offensive that successfully cleared the way for the 
IDF to bypass Latrun. Spotting the danger of encircle- 



Tanks for Israel 

The Jewish forces were desperate 
for heavy armament as the open con¬ 
flict with the Arabs approached. In the 
spring of 1948, a group of British sol¬ 
diers - some genuinely sympathetic 
to the Jewish cause but others just 
interested in cash - contacted the 
Haganah and offered to 'supply' four 
Cromwell tanks that were parked in 
an ordnance depot adjacent to Haifa 
airport. As British drivers were avail¬ 
able to deliver only two of the tanks, 
the Haganah decided to have Jewish 
truck drivers trained to drive the other 
two. The British drivers instructed 
their Jewish colleagues using a 
model made up of pieces of furniture 
moved around in a sitting-room; the 
position of the tank's controls was 
indicated on a rough sketch. 

On the night of the snatch, the two 
British men entered the ordnance de¬ 
pot, waving their passes at the sentry 
on duty. At about the same time a 
small private aircraft carrying the two 
Jewish drivers landed on the nearby 
airfield and taxied to a corner. At mid¬ 
night one of the British drivers, a 
sergeant, offered to relieve the guard 
on duty near the area where the 


One of Israel's first Cromwell tanks. 

Cromwells were parked. His offer 
was readily accepted. Their entry into 
the depot thus assured, the Jewish 
drivers emerged from the aircraft 
where they had been hiding and 
joined the British men. Silently they 
made their way to the tanks, and 
climbed in. 

The Jewish truck-drivers desper¬ 
ately tried to remember what they 
had been taught. Then there was a 
roar as the first tank, driven by one of 
the British, started up and smashed 
through the unguarded gate and 
headed for the rendezvous with the 
Haganah. Only two tanks turned up at 
the rendezvous - the ones with Brit¬ 
ish drivers. A tank transporter failed to 
appearand so the British men fulfilled 
their promise to deliver the tanks to 
Tel Aviv by driving them all the way, 
thus founding the Armoured Corps of 
the Haganah. 

As for the Jewish drivers, they had 
quickly found that a tank was more 
complicated than a truck. One could 
not find the ignition switch; the other, 
although he managed to locate the 
switch, did not get very far before he 
succeeded in breaking the gear box. 


ment, the Arab Legion mounted a counter-attack 
which denied the IDF any hope of taking the key 
Latrun ridge. Once again, the results of the fighting 
were inconclusive. Although further offensives also 
failed to dislodge the Arabs, the IDF now held the 
airport at Lod and had removed the threat to Tel Aviv, 
and while a corridor to Jerusalem was being success¬ 
fully widened the Arabs still controlled the Jerusalem 
road. 

Before the end of the first truce the IDF in the south 
prepared plans for reopening the road to the Negev, 
forcing the Egyptians back from Ashdod, and des¬ 
troying their east-west supply route. Conversely the 
Egyptians planned to widen their corridor in order to 
improve their interior lines of communication. Hav¬ 
ing watched IDF preparations for an offensive, the 
Arabs decided to launch a pre-emptive strike against 
the IDF, and on 8 July (a day before the truce officially 
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Below: Armed with British 
Vickers machine guns, an 
Arab Legion weapons 
section opens fire on an 
enemy position. Although 
an old design, the Vickers 
was a reliable gun capable 
of a h ig h rate of accu rate 
fire over long periods. 


ended) attacked and captured Israeli positions at 
Kaukaba, Huleiqat and Hill 113. Severe fighting 
followed this offensive and for five days the Egyp¬ 
tians launched various unsuccessful offensives 
against Negba and Beerot Yitzhak. By the time the 
second truce came into effect on 18 July the IDF had 
managed to open a narrow corridor to the Negev. 

Once again, UN pressure brought about a tempor¬ 
ary lull in hostilities. Although both sides needed the 
respite the truces favoured the Jewish state, for they 
enabled the Israelis to add to their meagre stocks of 
heavy support weapons. When the truce ended the 
decision was taken by the IDF command to clear 
Galilee of all Arab forces using four infantry brigades 
and four batteries of artillery. This was Operation 
Hiram. On the night of 28 October a pincer-type 
offensive was launched against the Arabs in an 
attempt to encircle them; the two prongs were to meet 
at Sasa. The 7th Brigade IDF successfully pushed its 
way through to Sasa, completing the eastern arm of 
the fiinpej\ Although the Oded Brigade in the west did 
not experience quite the same rapid advance, when 
ne ws reached the Arabs that the IDF had taken S ap in 
their rear they began to withdraw towards Lebanon. 
Continuous offensives by the IDF eventually 
the Arabs to withdraw completely - though the Sy - 
rians 11 to retain their bridgeheadat Mishmar 
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Hayarden. By 31 October the Israelis controlled the 
whole of Galilee. 

In the south, Operation Yoav got under way on 15 
October. By means of a large-scale attack, the IDF 
intended to force open a corridor to the Negev, cut 
Egyptian lines of communication and thus isolate and 
defeat the Egyptians. In the early stages the IDF were 
easily repulsed, suffering heavy casualties in their 
attempt to take the Egyptian fortified hilltop posi¬ 
tions, especially Hill 113 and Hill 100. But after an 
initial retreat, and under cover of a heavy artillery 
barrage, the IDF attacked once more. A successful 
diversionary feint meant that Egyptian troops were 
totally surprised when the main attack was launched. 
By 18 October the Israelis controlled both hills, 
junction positions that commanded the east-west 
Majdal-Hebron road, and followed this offensive 
through with an attack that took Kaukaba to the south. 
Although efforts to take Huleiqat and open a corridor 
to the Negev met stiff resistance, further offensives 
along the coast in the Majdal area threatened the 
Egyptians with encirclement and they began to with¬ 
draw south using coastal routes. 

This steady withdrawal was leading to inter-Arab 
disputes as it was felt that Egypt’s retreat bordered on 
betrayal. The Israelis, recognising that it was unlikely 
that other Arab armies would come to the aid of the 
retreating Egyptians, decided to launch an allout 
attack against the Huleiqat stronghold. The offensive 
began on 19 October. The determination of the IDF to 
break the Egyptian stranglehold finally resulted in 
defeat for the Arab forces in the area. 

Operation Horev, which was virtually a clearing 
operation aimed at removing the Egyptian forces 
from their footholds in Israel, was launched on 22 
December. By the 27th Egypt’s eastern front in the 
Negev had given way entirely and the Israelis crossed 
the border and took Abu Aweigila unopposed. The 
British government then stepped in and presented the 
Israelis with an ultimatum: unless Israel withdrew 

Above left: Firing a French 
Hotchkiss machine gun 
(dating backto 1914)an 
Arab detachment prepares 
to make an attack during 
the battlefor Jerusalem. 


from Egyptian territory Britain would come to 
Egypt’s assistance. The Israelis acceded and switch¬ 
ed their attention to Egyptian positions around Rafah 
in the Gaza area. Egypt, realising the hopelessness of 
her position, opened talks that led to the signing of an 
armistice with Israel on 24 February 1949. 

A general ceasefire was agreed on 7 January. An 
armistice with the Lebanon was signed on 23 March 
and that with Jordan followed 11 days later - after the 
Israelis had asserted their control of the southern 
Negev by entering Um-Rashrash (Eilat) unopposed. 
Syria was the last to sign an armistice, on 20 July. 
Although she withdrew from Mishmar Hayarden, it 
was agreed that the bridgehead should be demili¬ 
tarised. The state of Israel was finally established. 

Simon Innes 


Below: An Israeli military 
convoy sets out to 
reinforce the southern 
sector of the Israeli 
defences. The jeep leading 
the convoy has an MG34 
machine gun at the ready, a 
weapon that was standard 
in the German Army 
during the early stages of 
World War II. 
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At the time of the Arab invasion in May 1948, the 
Israeli Air Force totalled some three squadrons of 
light aeroplanes (mainly Piper Cubs) and approx¬ 
imately 40 pilots on active service. They had no 
fighter planes, only three transports and two bombers. 
Radio contact between ground forces and reconnais¬ 
sance flights barely existed. Conversely, the com¬ 
bined Arab airforces enjoyed substantial quantitative 
advantages. The Egyptian Air Force was the most 
powerful. Egypt’s active squadrons numbered 
approximately 40 Spitfires, two squadrons of trans¬ 
porters, and about 30 bombers. The Syrian Air Force 
consisted mainly of Harvards, and the 
Iraqi Air Force a squadron 
Furies. 

Due to this severe imba¬ 
lance the fledgling Israeli Air 
Force was virtually useless 
for daytime sorties. The only 
real function their light aircraft 
could perform during the day was 
reconnaissance for advancing ground forces. 

But even in this role, due to lack of radio facilities, 
messages concerning Arab forward positions had to 
be thrown in bottles to the troops below. Furthermore 
the Israeli ground forces had very few anti-aircraft 
weapons. Israeli airfields were therefore extremely 
vulnerable to attack from the air. For lack of any 
alternative, and desperate to launch aerial offensives 
against the Arabs, the Israelis were compelled to 
improvise. Supplies were parachuted to troops, and 
bombing runs against Arab airfields were carried out 
at night and in a similar manner - the bombs were 
simply thrown out of the aircraft door. Not surprising¬ 
ly, the effect of these bombing runs on the Arabs was 
insignificant. 

It was under these adverse conditions that, on 15 
May, the Israeli Air Force was finally pushed into 
full-scale operations against the Arabs. On the morn¬ 
ing of D-day Sde Dov, the main IAF base, was 
attacked by Egyptian Spitfires. The Egyptians de¬ 
stroyed three Israeli planes and inflicted casualties 
among ground-crew members. A second sortie later 
in the day by the same flight section was not so 
successful, and the Israelis actually managed to bring 
down one of the Spitfires. 

Meanwhile the arms purchasing section of the 
Haganah had been hard at work in Europe and on 29 


May the first delivery of fighter planes arrived at the 
newly occupied air base of Ekron. They were four 
Messerschmitts from Czechoslovakia. There was 
also a steady influx of volunteer pilots, most of whom 
had gained flying experience in World War 11. On the 
maiden operation of the Messerschmitt section, the 
target chosen was an Egyptian column which had 
spearheaded as far as Ashdod, 50km (30 miles) south 
of Tel Aviv. As the Messerschmitts approached they 
broke formation and released their bombs 


Above: A battered Israeli 
Air Force Mosquito taking 
off. In the desperate search 
for aircraft the IAF were 
prepared to use almost any 
aircraft that they could get 
hold of. 


over concentrations of vehtcles. After this 
initial run, the section then attacked from 
different directions, strafing them with their 
120mm machine guns. The Egyptians returned 
accurate anti-aircraft fire which destroyed two 
of the Israeli fighter-bombers. In effect the Arabs had 
eliminated, in one defensive action, half the Israeli 
Air Force. 

Despite this setback buying efforts abroad were 
beginning to reap dividends. In one instance two 
Egyptian C-47 Dakotas approached Tel Aviv late one 
evening. As they began to release their bombs an 
Israeli Messerschmitt returning from patrol spotted 
them and moved in to attack. Although the Egyptian 
aircraft desperately attempted to avoid the oncoming 
fighter the Israeli pilot managed to shoot both the 
Dakotas out of the sky. In another incident Egyptian 
naval vessels approached the Tel Aviv coast with the 
obvious intention of shelling the city. The IAF scram¬ 
bled all available aircraft and a Bonanza, a Fairchild 
and a Rapide headed for one of the ships. Without so 


Above: A flight of US B-17 
Flying Fortresses over 
Israel. In some instances 
these planes were flown 
out of America underthe 
very noses of the FBI. 
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much as a bombsight between them this motley force 
created such panic among the Egyptian commanders 
that the three ships actually turned and fled. 

After 3 June Arab air attacks against Tel Aviv were 
few: the first truce was not far distant. And it was 
during the period of this truce, which lasted for a 
month, that the IAF really began to take shape. 
Volunteers from America, Canada and even Britain 
had joined the IAF as radio operators, navigators, 
ground crew, instructors, pilots and gunners. No real 
command structure existed but objectives were quite 
clear to each and every member of the IAF. During the 
truce aircraft arrived regularly from Czechoslovakia 
and the arrival of war surplus B-17 Flying Fortress 
bombers from the US greatly increased the number oh 
sorties the IAF could fly once fighting resumed in 
July. After the acquisition of these bombers the 
complexion of the air war changed in favour of Israel. 

One of the Israelis ’ greatest coups was the ‘ borrow¬ 
ing’ from the British Air Ministry of four Bristol 
Beaufighters, one of Britain’s finest fighter-bomber 
designs. Emmanuel Zur, the Israeli agent for aero¬ 


plane acquisition in Britain, decided that a 
few Beaufighters would make a useful addi¬ 
tion to the IAF. Under the guise of making a 
film about Beaufighters, Zur persuaded the 
authorities to issue permits allowing five of the 
aircraft to be flown to a remote airfield in Scotland. 
With an assembled aircrew sympathetic to the Israeli 
cause, Zur filmed the ground scenes in front of an 
audience of rather smug officials. The aircrews then 
climbed into the planes, took off, made a pass over the 
‘base’, promptly disappeared over a hill and headed 
for Israel, refuelling in Corsica. The problem of parts 
was solved by the extraordinary acquisitional powers 
of a former RAF pilot, John Harvey. Having obtained 
a war-surplus Handley Page Halifax bomber, Harvey 
filled it with Beaufighter parts, guns, ammunition, 
and even a complete engine and flew it to Israel. 

By utilising many different sources of supply the 
IAF had, by early 1949, an air force of some 150 
planes - though widely assorted - and pilots to match. 
Such was the spectrum of Israeli aircraft that many of 
the pilots were required to be proficient in flying up to 
10 different types. Squadron 101, the IAF’s only 
operational fighter squadron, was still desperately 


short of fighters, but in early 1949 the Czechs offered 
Israel 50 reconditioned Spitfire LF lAk IX fighters. 

At this time the Suez Canal zone remained under 
British military occupation and an RAF base was 
maintained at Fayid to protect shipping rights. But 
this non-aggressive RAF presence was no more 
acceptable to the IAF than that of the Arabs. Although 
the RAF’s Mk 18 Spitfires outclassed the Mk IXs of 
the IAF, the pilots of 208 Squadron RAF had little 
battle experience, if any, while the bulk of the IAF 
pilots were veterans of World War II. 

An incident that occurred on 7 January 1949 illus¬ 
trates the point that the skill of their pilots was the 
hidden strength of the Israelis. On the day in question, 
four RAF Spitfire Mk 18s took off from their base in 
the canal zone for a reconnaissance flight. Approx¬ 
imately half an hour later two IAF Mk IXs left from 
Hatzor on an armed combat patrol. Because the IAF 
had not developed any form of aerial early warning 
system, most patrol routes were based on pilots’ 
hunches. By pure chance they made visual contact 
with the RAF flight and engaged. Despite the superior 
power and manoeuvrability of the Mk 18s the final 
result was the destruction of all four RAF planes. * 

Alexander McNair-Wilson 


Top: Israeli Air Force 
Harvards on an operational 
flight. The IAF acquired 
theirfirst Flarvards in late 
1948. Though Flarvards 
were originally designed for 
reconnaissance purposes, 
the Israelis adapted the 
aircraft, adding machine 
guns and bomb racks 
which could carry light 
bombs of up to 1101b (50kg). 
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Assault on the Holy City 

House-to-house battles in the streets of Jerusalem- 
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'A pink bromeliad bloomed in an old gasoline can 
on the window ledge. From behind it two Arab 
irregulars fired away. A third jammed a fresh clip 
into his rifle. A fourth was slumped on a chair, 
sound asleep. I had no idea where I was. The 
British deserter, whom I had met at the rauda 
had led me here via a zigzag course from legion 
headquarters. Hurrying down narrow streets, we 
had passed barbwire entanglements at intersec¬ 
tions guarded by tense, brooding irregulars. We 
had crawled overthe rubble of houses, which had 
collapsed into the streets, and trudged through 
mounds of debris - ankle deep in broken furni¬ 
ture, piles of newspaper, rags and smashed 
crockery. We had ducked beneath low archways 
and sneaked from one building to another 
through gaping holes in the walls. Whenever we 
paused to catch our breath, all I seemed to see 
were damaged synagogues. "They must have at 
least fifty, and every one is a fortress," the 
deserter had said in disgust.' 


John Phillips, who witnessed the fighting in Jeru¬ 
salem in 1948 and took the photograph that 
appears on this page. 


On 14 May 1948 the British Mandate in Palestine 
officially ended. By nightfall on the 15th the sole 
remaining British military presence consisted of a 
small garrison in Haifa. Full-scale war between the 
Arabs and the Jews was imminent, and the‘key city of 
Jerusalem lay open to invasion. 

Despite various attempts by the Arab League to 
form a high command that could effectively coordin¬ 
ate the offensives of the five Arab armies, the conflict¬ 
ing aims of the Arab leaders meant that only one major 
decision had been arrived at on which all Arabs were 
agreed: when the British withdrew there should be an 
immediate invasion of Palestine. As the British pre¬ 
pared to withdraw from the Mandate, the forces from 
Lebanon, Syria, Iraq, Transjordan and Egypt 
gathered on the borders of Palestine. Of these armies 
by far the strongest was King Abdullah of Transjor¬ 
dan’s British-trained Arab Legion. 

It was the Arab Legion, under the command of 
General Glubb Pasha, who moved against the Jewish 
positions in Jerusalem. On 13 May the order to 
advance into Palestine had been given, and on the 
morning of the 14th the Arab Legion crossed the 
Jordan. News reached the Israelis occupying Jeru¬ 
salem that the Arabs were advancing from the north 
and east and they prepared for the inevitable Arab 
offensives. By the 17th the Arabs had effectively 
isolated the city, occupying the Latrun area and 
blocking the main approach road. Having shelled and 
mortared Jewish positions since 15 May, the Arab 
Legion took up positions in Sheikh Jarrah and 
attempted entry into Jerusalem through the Mande- 
lbaum Gate in the north, while in the southern part an 
armoured column advanced through the Damascus 
Gate, parallel with the Old City walls, and headed 
towards the Jewish sector. Practically the whole of 
Jerusalem outside the Old City walls was in the hands 
of the Israelis who, upon the British withdrawal, had 
quickly occupied all areas except those held by the 
Arabs in the Old City. 

The Arab advance through the Old City progressed 
rapidly towards the Notre Dame monastery, a key 
building that dominated a large part of the city. 
Although the narrow streets made it difficult to launch 
an armoured offensive, the Jews, in their haste to 
occupy key locations, had not had time to erect 
substantial anti-tank barriers or dig ditches. As the 
Arab armour approached the Israeli positions, hoping 
to push through to the Jaffa road, the leading 
armoured car was hit by a Molotov cocktail. The 
remaining vehicles were forced to retreat. 

After this initial repulse, the Arab armour was used 
simply to bombard Israeli positions. Despite succes¬ 
sive attempts on the 23rd, 24th and 25th to dislodge 
the Israelis, the monastery could not be taken. Even¬ 
tually the Arab Legion brought in their artillery, 
25-pounders, and contented themselves with a con¬ 
tinuous bombardment of Israeli positions. A form of 
stalemate developed, the Jews occupying and holding 
the New City (west of the Mandelbaum Gate) and the 
Arabs holding the eastern sectors. 

While this stalemate was continuing, another battle 
was taking place. Despite the overwhelming Arab 
forces in the eastern sector, defeats in the south had 
galvanised the Arabs into direct action against the 
final Israeli stronghold - the Jewish quarter in the Old 
City. Although the Jewish garrison numbered just 
300, the narrow, winding alleyways of the quarter 
were in themselves an effective defence against any 
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Above: Soldiers of the 
Arab Legion advance, 
bayonetsatthe ready; in 
the narrow lanes of the Old 
City the Jewish defenders 
were extremely difficult to 
dislodge. 


assault by ground troops. Although the Arabs had not 
been able to occupy the area they could at least claim 
success in isolating it. 

For the Jewish defenders the situation was becom¬ 
ing increasingly difficult. Lack of supplies, ammuni¬ 
tion and men was gradually weakening their resolve. 
Several attempts were made by Israeli 'troops’ in the 
New City to reach and resupply the Jews in the Old 



City. In one attempt, two platoons of the Palmach 
secured and blew open the Zion Gate in the south of 
the Jewish quarter. While a section held the gate 
against possible Arab attack, reinforcements (some 
80 men) and ammunition passed to the beleaguered 
defenders. While this supply route could well have 
meant the continued successful defence of the Jewish 
quarter, the immediate counter-attack launched by 
the Arabs dislodged the Palmach and once more 
sealed off the Jewish quarter. 

Following this attempt at resupply, the Arabs 
changed their tactics in the old quarter. In a systematic 
operation, an artillery barrage was combined with 
concentrated mortar fire. This barrage was closely 
backed by infantry who took advantage of the artillery 
cover, moving from house to house, relentlessly 
pushing the Israelis back. Completely isolated and 
crammed into a tiny area, the Israelis had no alterna¬ 
tive but to surrender. The result had long seemed 
inevitable, simply because it was not tactically sound 
to attempt to defend an area so far removed from the 
main defensive positions. 

In early June the Israelis launched a number of 
offensives, the first concerted one being an attempt to 
retake SJieikh Jarrah from the Arab Legion. In its 
early stages the attack was quite successful, due 
mainly to the fact that the Arabs were taken by 
surprise. There was no follow through, however, and 
the Israelis were soon pushed back. Similar attacks 
were mounted against Arab forces in the Musrara 
quarter, and these were also defeated; but on 8 June 
two Palmach columns, supported by concentrated 
mortar fire, advanced once more. Within a day, and 
after furious close-quarter combat, the Israelis had 
occupied most of the quarter. Following this success, 
the Palmach moved against Sheikh Jarrah, hoping 
that a successful offensive would link them with their 
troops on Mount Scopus, but a swift counter-attack by 
the Arabs drove the Israelis back. 

The result of this failed offensive was that military 
operations virtually ceased in that area. The Jewish 
quarter of the Old City had fallen, and the Arabs 
controlled the Latrun sector through which the main 
Tel Aviv-Jerusalem road passed. It was to this sector 
that the main military operations now transferred. 

Simon Innes 
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Developing the Centurion 



In over three decades of active service the British 
Centurion main battle tank (MBT) has proved itself 
one of the finest and most durable armoured fighting 
vehicles produced since 1945. Combining reliability 
with a powerful main armament and effective armour 
protection, the Centurion has been engaged in wars 
fought throughout the globe - in Korea, India, the 
Middle East and Vietnam - and has gained the respect 
of both friend and foe alike. The great strength of the 
Centurion - like many other successful weapons and 
vehicles - has been its ability to be upgraded to 
incorporate new developments in weapon technology 
and thus remain one step ahead of obsolescence. The 
developmental range of the Centurion was demons¬ 
trated by the 25 separate variants that were produced 
in a production run of over4000 tanks that spanned the 
period from the end of World War II to 1961. 

Plans for the Centurion first took shape in 1943 
when the existing British cruiser tanks, the Cromwell 
and its successor the Comet, had reached the limit of 
their design potential. Mounting 75mm and 77mm 
guns respectively, they were inferior in terms of 
armament and armour to the more powerful German 
tanks then entering service. To counter this threat, 
design work began in mid-1943 on the Heavy Cruiser 
A41, later to be known as Centurion. The British 
Army considered the following characteristics to be 
of the greatest importance: reliability; gun and armour 
configuration combat ability; cross-country perform¬ 
ance; ease of maintenance. 

The earlier British cruisers had suffered a depress¬ 
ing record of mechanical unreliability. Many had 
been lost in the Western Desert due to trivial break¬ 
downs that strained recovery facilities. The adoption 
of the Meteor engine and the Merritt-Brown gearbox 
in the Cromwell and Comet overcame many of these 
earlier deficiencies; consequently, this successful 
combination was installed in the A41. 


Though consideration had been given to the 77mm 
gun because of its superior high-explosive capability, 
a main armament capable of defeating the German 
Tiger and Panther tanks was deemed essential, and so 
the 17-pounder, which had proved its worth in anti¬ 
tank roles, was adopted. Various combinations of 
auxiliary weapons were considered, including a 
quick firing 20mm Polsten gun or two 7.92mm Besas 
in a ball mounting alongside the main gun, together 
with a machine gun in the turret rear. The 20mm 
Polsten, used in the first prototypes, was replaced by a 
single 7.92mm Besa in later prototype vehicles. The 
weight of armour was determined by the need to 
withstand the formidable 88mm anti-tank gun em¬ 
ployed by the Germans in heavy tanks and in ground 
roles. In view of the increased protection afforded by 
a sloping glacis plate, the hull machine gunner, 
characteristic of earlier British designs, was dis¬ 
pensed with and his space used for ammunition 
stowage. 

Performance was regarded as secondary to both 
reliability and effective combat characteristics. Good 
cross-country ability, comparable to that of the Com¬ 
et, was, however, deemed necessary - even at the 
expense of high road speed. Experience having 
shown the necessity of a high reverse gear, the 
gearbox was modified accordingly. The hull, built 
with sloping sides to minimise the effects of mine 
damage, as well as the vehicle’s increased weight, 
precluded the use of the Christie-type suspension of 
the earlier cruisers; a modified Horstman type was 
therefore adopted. Skirting plates were added to 
protect the suspension against the effects of hollow 
charge anti-tank weapons, common during the clos¬ 
ing stages of the war. 

One of the great virtues of the American-built 
Sherman tank was its ease of maintenance under field 
conditions; this meant that it could be repaired and 



Previous page: Centurions 
ofthe Israeli Defence Force 
rumble forward to the front 
in Sinai. Top: Thefirst 
prototype ofthe A41; 
developed early in 1945 
th is ta nk was to evoI ve into 
the Centurion. Alongside 
the 17pdr main armament 
is the 20mm Polsten gun, 
though this secondary 
armament was not used in 
subsequent prototypes 
and was replaced by a 
co-axial machinegun. 
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Top: ACenturion Mark5of 
the 14/20th Hussars 
thunders across desert at 
high speed. Based on the 
Mark 3 design, the Mark5 
was armed with a 20pdr 
main gun. Above: A 
Centurion Mark 3 of the 8th 
Hussars lurks in a 
defensive position 
overlooking Seoul on the 
Han River. The Korean War 
marked the combat debut 
of the Centurion, where it 
gained a reputation as a 
reliabletankwith a gun of 
deadly accuracy. 


returned to the battlefield with a minimum of delay. 
Thus, attempts were made to ensure the accessibility 
of major components within the Centurion. An in¬ 
teresting innovation was the provision of an auxiliary 
charging engine to give reserve electrical power for 
the radios and gun-control equipment. 

In May 1944 the mock-up of A41 was viewed at 
AEC Ltd and an order placed for 20 prototype models. 
Extensive running trials of test rigs began in Septem¬ 
ber and by the following January production of the 
prototypes was under way. The first six prototypes, 
sent to Germany in May 1945, were intended to go 
into action with the Guards Armoured Division, but 
the war ended before this could be achieved. 

Once the basic design was set, a limited contract 
was placed in 1946 for 100 vehicles designated 


Centurion Mark 1. Development continued, how¬ 
ever, resulting in a number of modifications which 
could not be readily embodied in the production of the 
Mark 1. Under the design parentage of Vickers 
Armstrong, the Centurion Mark 2 was introduced in 
the summer of 1946. The new model incorporated a 
fully cast turret, replacing the earlier fabricated one, 
and a coaxial machine gun integral with the main 
armament as well as stabilised gun-control equipment 
in both elevation and azimuth. A number of other 
important features included a commander’s vision 
cupola, increased hull armour and a periscopic gun¬ 
ner’s sight in the turret roof. 

However, the army did not consider that the Cen¬ 
turion could satisfy the current requirements for a 
‘universal’ tank suitable for both independent 
armoured operations and infantry support. Such a 
concept, proposed by Field-Marshal Montgomery, 
led to the development of the A45, intended to 
supersede the Centurion. As the specifications called 
for a tank capable of a number of roles such as 
bridge-laying, dozing, mine flailing and swimming, 
it was thought that the Centurion could not fulfil this 
requirement without extensive redesign. The pro¬ 
totype - now designated FV201 - which appeared in 
1948 was based on a more heavily armoured version 
of the Centurion, with which it shared a number of 
common features, including the turret and main 
armament. 

As it happened, it was decided not to abandon the 
Centurion. Accordingly, in 1948, the Mark 3 - 
mounting a new 20-pounder gun - was introduced. 
This version, similar to the Mark 2, featured a hull 
shortened by 10cm (4 , /2in) and redesigned transmis¬ 
sion covers. Other improvements, including more 
advanced gun-control equipment and minor engine 
modifications, increased power output and improved 
reliability. 

The Centurion Mark 4 was to have been a close- 
support version mounting a 95mm howitzer as its 
main armament. But in early 1949 - before produc¬ 
tion could begin - it was realised that the Mark 3 could 
fulfil the role with the introduction of the new 20- 
pounder high explosive and smoke ammunition. The 
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Mark 4 was then cancelled. 

By 1951, production of the Mark 3 had reached the 
rate of 20 a month. During this period approximately 
250 modifications were approved, consistent with 
experience gained from conditions in the field. These, 
though of a minor nature in themselves, combined to 
achieve considerable overall improvement. They in¬ 
cluded an additional guide roller, removal of the 
two-inch bombthrower, relocation of the loader’s 
hatches and episcope, and elimination of the turret 
rear escape hatch. Earlier vehicles were constantly 
updated to current standards including the Mark 2s, 
which were upgunned with the 20-pounder to become 
Mark 3s. 

The most pressing requirement, however, was for 
an increase in the Centurion’s radius of action. This 
had dropped to barely 100km (60 miles) as the 
vehicle’s weight rose from the A41’ s original 45 tons 
to the 50 tons of the Mark 3. To remedy this shortcom¬ 
ing, jettisonable fuel drums, similar to those carried 
by Soviet tanks, were fitted to the rear of the hull. An 
armoured mono-wheel trailer with 200 gallons of 
fuel, developed in 1952, proved unpopular with tank 
crews, as the increased length made manoeuvring 
difficult. A satisfactory compromise was found in a 
100-gallon armoured fuel tank bolted to the hull rear; 
this was subsequently fitted to many early 
Centurions. 

In the interests of Nato standardisation, the co¬ 
axially mounted Besa machine gun was replaced with 
the .3in Browning; vehicles so fitted were designated 
Centurion Mark 5s. Apart from an adaptation to the 
gun mounting, they were identical to the Mark 3s, 
which were retrospectively modified in 1955. 

The Centurion made its combat debut during the 
Korean War and the first armoured engagement took 
place in February 1951 when a Centurion Mark 3, 
supporting an American patrol along the Han River, 
knocked out a Chinese tank at a range of 2750m 
(3000yds) with its second shot. In the rugged moun¬ 
tainous terrain of Korea the good hill-climbing per¬ 
formance of the Centurion was a decided asset; it 
could climb seemingly impossible hills to bring direct 
fire to bear against the enemy - an ability much envied 
by the crews of the US Patton and Sherman tanks. 

As the conflict bogged down into positional war¬ 
fare, the Centurion assumed an important infantry- 
support role. As the Centurion’s direct fire was more 
accurate than that of conventional artillery, valuable 
support could be given to infantry attacks against the 
enemy’s hillside positions. The accuracy of the 
Centurion’s 20-pounder gun allowed long-range des¬ 
truction of enemy bunkers and observation posts, a 
process known as ‘posting letters’. Centurion tank 
crews claimed to be able to put a high explosive round 
through an opening two feet by one at a range in excess 
of 1800m (2000yds). 

When the Korean War ended, overseas sales orders 
increased remarkably: the Centurion has seen service 
with the armies of Australia, Canada, Denmark, 
Egypt, Holland, India, Iraq, Israel, Jordan, Kuwait, 
New Zealand, South Africa, Sweden and 
Switzerland. 

In January 1952, an extensive redesign programme 
was authorised under the auspices of Ley land Motors. 
The resulting Mark 7 embodied a new hull with 
increased fuel capacity which, sited internally within 
the tank, effectively doubled its range. Other princi¬ 
pal features were lighter cover louvres for the engine 



and transmission, improved ammunition stowage Top: Supported by 
with more ‘ready’ rounds and a loading port in the armoured personnel 
hull, an integral turret floor, unified screw threads, carriers a Centurion Mark 
revised drive controls and larger headlights. A mock- 13 P US es orwardona 

up or the new vehicle was inspected in November Mark 13 like other later 
1952; production began in late 1953. Marks of the Centurion, 

The Centurion Mark 8, introduced in September was armed with the L7 
1955, featured a revised turret design incorporating a series gun, a highly 

resilient gun mounting to lessen the likelihood of the successful design that has 

trunnion pins shearing under impact from armour- ^,4 M4 8 and 

piercing projectiles. A new fire-control system, with M60 tanks and by the 
elevation by chain drive instead of gears, was fitted, Israelis in the Merkava 
as well as an automatic sensor which engaged the MBT. 
stabilisation system when the tank exceeded a speed 
of 3.2km (2mph). Better protection was provided for 
the commander by means of a new cupola with a split 
hatch which could be elevated in an umbrella position 
to give overhead cover while retaining the advantages 
of direct vision. The cupola also enabled contra- 
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Centurion Tank Series Main Variants 



Main 


Mark 

Armament 

Remarks 

A41 

17pdr 

(76.2mm) 


Markl 

17pdr 

*** 

(A41*) 

Mark 2 

17pdr 


(A41A) 

Mark3 

20pdr 



(83.4mm) 

Saw service in Korea; 
Most later modified to 
Mk5 standards. 

Mark4 

95mm 



howitzer 

Proposed model; later 



cancelled 

Mark5 

20pdr 

Based on Mk3 but with a 
new machine gun 
mounted on 
commander's cupola 
plus modified gun and 
fire-control equipment 

Mark 5/1 



(FV4011) 

20pdr 

Increased glacis-plate 
armour 

Mark 5/2 

105mm 

Upgunned Mk5 

Mark 6 

105mm 

Upgunnedand 
uparmoured Mk5, some 
models with an extra 
armoured fuel tank on 
hull rear plate 

Mark 6/1 

105mm 

Mk6with infra-red 
driving and fighting 
equipment; stowage 
basket on turret rear 

Mark 6/2 

105mm 

Mk6with.5in ranging 
machinegun 

Mark7 

(FV4007) 

20pdr 

Increased fuel and 
ammunition stowage 

Mark7/1 

(FV4012) 

20pdr 

Uparmoured Mk7 

Mark7/2 

105mm 

Upgunned Mk7 

Mark 8 

20pdr 

Resilient mantlet 
mounting for main gun 
(fitted with fume 
extractor on barrel); new 
commander's cupola and 
fire-control equipment 

Mark 8/1 

20pdr 

Uparmoured Mk8 

Mark 8/2 

105mm 

Upgunned Mk8 

Mark9 

(FV4015) 

105mm 

Upgunnedand 



uparmoured Mk7 


Mark 9/1 

105mm 

Mk9with infra-red 
driving and fighting 
equipment; stowage 
basket on ^turret rear 

Mark 9/2 

105mm 

Mk9 withT.5ijD ranging 
machinegun 

Mark 10 


- 

(FV4017) 

105mm 

Upgunnedand 
uparmoured Mk8 with 
automatic stabilising 
system 

Mark 10/1 

105mm 

MklO with infra-red 
driving and fighting 
equipment; stowage 
basket on turret rear 

Mark 10/2 

105mm 

MklO with .5in ranging 
machinegun 

Mark 11 

105mm 

Mk6with .5in ranging 
machinegun; infra-red 
driving and fighting 
equipment; stowage 
basket on turret rear 

Mark 12 

105mm 

Mk9 with .5in ranging 
machinegun; infra-red 
driving and fighting 
equipment; stowage 
basket on turret rear 

Mark 13 

105mm 

MklO with .5in ranging 
machinegun; infra-red 
driving and fighting 
equipment 


OtherVariants 

Vickers Modified Centurion In 1973 Vickers 
introduced a refitted Centurion complete with a 
new General Motors 720bhp diesel engine, 
semi-automatic transmission and improved 
gun-control equipment 
ARV Centurion Mk2 (FV4006) Armoured 
Recovery Vehicle, a Mk3 fitted with a winch of a 
capacity of 91,445kg (90 tons) and armed with a 
7.62mm machine gun 

BARV Centurion (FV4018) Beach Armoured 
Recovery Vehicle, turretless and ableto operate in 
watertoadepth of 2.90m (9ft 6in) 

AVRE Mk5 (FV4003) Armoured Vehicle Royal 
Engineers, armed with a 165mm demolition gun 
and equipped with a hydraulically-operated dozer 
blade mounted on the hull front 
Bridgelayer Mk5 (FV4002) Utilises a Mk5 hull and 
can lay a 13.72m (45ft) single track bridge in two 
minutes 


Above: A Centurion Mark 
12, complete with infra-red 
searchlight and smoke 
launchers. The penultimate 
Mark in the Centurion 
series, the Mark 12 
embodied the 
improvements that had 
taken place in over a 
decade of research and 
development. 


rotation to assist in target acquisition. 

Meanwhile, developments in tank gunnery had 
proceeded apace. The L7 105mm gun, designed by 
the Royal Armament Research and Development 
Establishment, was introduced in 1959. The new 
gun, together with applique armour for increased 
protection of the glacis plate, was retrospectively 
fitted to the majority of Centurions in the British 
Army. B y further limitation of operating space, a total 
stowage of 70 rounds was achieved - compared with 
63 rounds on the Centurion Mark 7 and 65 on the 
Centurion Marks 3 and 5 - despite the L7’s larger 
rounds. 

To increase the effectiveness of the 105mm gun 
even further, a .5in ranging machine gun was 
mounted in the mantlet and aligned with the main 
armament. This made for a simple and accurate 
method of range-finding and eliminated the need for 
corrections due to factors such as trunnion tilt and 


crosswinds. In addition, a thermal sleeve was fitted to 
the main armament, reducing distortion of the hot gun 
barrel due to the uneven cooling effects of wind or 
rain. Infra-red equipment for night fighting and driv¬ 
ing was also installed on later models including the 
Mark 13, the last production Mark of the Centurion 
series. 

Centurion production ended in 1961 but the tank 
remained in service with the British Army until 1967. 
when it began to be replaced by the Chieftain MBT. 
Overseas, the Centurion’s life has been extended 
further still. A mainstay of the Indian Army, the 
Centurion proved more than a match for the US-built 
Pakistan M47 and M48 tanks during the border 
conflicts of 1956, and in the war of 1971 the Centurion 
again outfought the Pakistani’s tank force - this time 
comprising the T59, the Chinese version of the Soviet 
T54. 

The Australian Army sent a squadron of Cen- 
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ACenturion Mark 13-the 
final model to see service 
with the British Army. The 
tankcommanderstands by 
his .3in Browning which 
replaced the orfd 7.92mm 
Besa model in orclerto 
ensure ammunition 
compatibility with the rest 
of Nato. 


Unions to Vietnam in 1968 where, in spite of the 
difficult terrain for tank warfare, they proved useful in 
an infantry support role; the tank’s thick armour was 
able to survive the effects of North Vietnamese RPG 
rocket launchers and its canister rounds were very 
effective against unprotected infantry, as well as for 
clearing jungle and vegetation covering enemy 
bunkers. In the wars of the Middle East between Israel 
and the Arab states the Centurion achieved further 
renown when, in the hands of the Israeli Defence 
Force, it was acknowledged as one of the outstanding 
battlefield weapons of the 1967 Six-Day War and the 
Yom Kippur War of 1973. From a medium cruiser 
tank of the World War II period, the Centurion had 
come a long way. 


Below: The .5in ranging 
gun and the .3in co-axial 
machine gun are situated 
within the turret mantlet on 
the right ofthe 105mm 
main gun. Above the 
mantlet is the infra-red 
search light, an invaluable 
aid to night-fighting. 




Centurion Mark 13 MBT 

Crew 4 

Dimensions: Length (gun included) 9.85m 
(32ft4in); width3.39m(lift IVan); height3.01m 
©ftlOYain) 

Weight Combat loaded 51,820kg (114,2501b) 
Ground pressure 0.95kg/cm 2 (13.2lb/in 2 ) 

Engine Rolls-Royce Meteor Mk IVB 12-cylinder, 
liquid-cooled petrol engine developing 650bhp at 
2,550rpm 

Performance Maximum road speed 34.6km/h 
(21.5mph); range (road) 190km (118 miles); vertical 
obstacle 0.91m (3ft); trench 3.55m (11ft); gradient 
60 per cent; fording 1.45m (4ft 10in), with kit 2.74m 
Oft) 

%■ 

Armour Min-max 17-152mm (0.67-6,08in) 
Armament One 105mm L7A2 gun; one .5in 
ranging machine gun; two .3in machine guns-one 
co-axial with main armament, the other mounted 
on th§ commander's cupola; two six-barrelled 
smoke dischargers, one on each side ofthe turret 
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War in Peace 
The Fighting Men 



The Parachute Regiment 


Impressed by the exploits of German paratroopers 
during the invasion of Holland and Belgium in 1940, 
British military authorities authorised the formation 
of an airborne force capable of landing behind enemy 
lines either by parachute or through the use of gliders. 
The first parachute jump was made on 13 July 1940 
and volunteers were soon raised to form the units 
which were to become the Parachute Regiment. 

Although parachute troops had been successfully 
used in the Normandy landings in June 1944, it was in 
September of that year that their big test came when 
the newly formed 1 st Airborne Division was allotted 
the task of carrying out an airborne attack on Arnhem. 
On this occasion British intelligence proved faulty 
and the Airborne Division found itself surrounded by 
strong German units who reacted to the surprise 
British attack with characteristic promptness. Totally 
surrounded by superior German forces, the para¬ 
troops put up a heroic defence and suffered heavy 
casualties - only some 2200 survivors were able to 
fight their way to safety leaving 7000 men killed, 
wounded or captured. Their red berets and resolute 
fighting qualities won them the title of the Red Devils, 
a name that has stuck over time. 

After World War II the size of Britain’s airborne 
forces contracted, but the value of such troops was 
realised and the Parachute Regiment found itself 
involved in the many small wars that marked Britain’s 
withdrawal from empire. 


Paratroops were assigned an important role in the 
Suez expedition and were prominent in the fighting in 
Malaya, Aden and Cyprus, as well as playing their 
part in Britain’s Nato commitment to Germany. The 
Parachute Regiment has also carried out several tours 
of duty in Northern Ireland. * 

Although trained for airborne warfare, the Para¬ 
chute Regiment has been mainly employed in an 
infantry capacity. Of the three battalions that make up 
the Parachute Regiment only one a2ts in a paradrop 
role while the other two act as conventional infantry. 
Partly this is because of defence economies but it is 
also because of a growing doubt as to the effectiveness 
of parachute drops in the increasingly hostile environ¬ 
ment of the modem battlefield. While remaining an 
infantry force the Paras maintain a jealously-guarded 
reputation for combat efficiency that places them 
among the elite units of the British Army. 

Naturally enough the Parachute Regiment was in 
the thick of the fighting during the conflict to regain 
the Falkland Islands in 1982. The 2nd and 3rd Batta¬ 
lions formed part of the landing force that took San 
Carlos Bay, and then 2 Para went on to carry out a 
brilliant assault on Argentinian positions at Goose 
Green. Although outnumbered and forced to attack 
well dug-in troops holding fortified positions, 2 Para 
gained its objective taking over 1400 Argentinian 
prisoners in the process. The fighting tradition of*the 
Red Devils continues. 


Armed with an SLR ’ a 
corporal of the 
Parachute Regiment 
takes up a position on a 
street corner in Northern 
Ireland. Features of 
interest are the 
parachutist wings on the 
right arm; an earpiece 
fora lightweight 
two-way radio and a flak 
jacket. Constructed from 
several layers of a 
synthetic fibre material 
called 'Kevlar', the flak 
jacket provides a 
considerable degree of 
protection from 
sma/larms projectiles. 












British Paratrooper 

Northern Ireland 1980 


Paratrooper, British Army, 1980 

Immediately recognisable by his red beret, this 
Para in Northern Ireland wears standard British kit 
for the conflict: olive-green trousers and a DPM 
smock over which is worn the now almost ubi¬ 
quitous flak jacket. A 'skeleton' webbing belt is 
worn,consisting of ammunition pouchesandtwo 
water bottles. Ease of communication is essential 
forthetype of operations carried out by the British 
Army in Northern Ireland and this Para is suitably 
equipped with a two-way radio attached to his 
jacket collar. As a soldier on a combat patrol a 
matt-black plastic badge is worn on the beret and 
no sling is carried on the rifle - the 7.62mm SLR 
LI A1 - in order to prevent hostile civilians from 
pulling the rifle from a patrolling soldier's grasp. 
The British version of the Belgian FN FAL rifle, the 
SLR came into service in the late 1950s and since 
then has become the standard British infantry 
weapon, although it is due to be replaced by the 
small-calibre, automatic 'Individual Weapon' 
sometime in the 1980s. Popular with the troops, 
however, the SLR is a robust and dependable 
weapon with a maximum effective range of over 
600m (656yds). 



The British 1958-pattern webbing 
equipment is still worn by British sol¬ 
diers, including those of the Parachute 
Regiment. On the belt itself, equipment 
comprises from the left, an SLR 
ammunition pouch with bayonet 
attached, a water bottle and, on the far 


right, a second ammunition pouch 
with side-pocket for a blank attach- 
mentforthe SLR. Above the large pack 
(with pickaxe handle) is a rolled sleep¬ 
ing bag while below the pack are two 
'kidney' pouches under which is slung 
a poncho roll. 


























































































